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tailed crab (Nautilograpsus minutus ) swarms on the weed 
and on every floating object, and it is odd to see how the 
little creature usually corresponds in colour with whatever 
it mayhappen to inhabit. Mr. Murray, who has the general 
superintendence of our surface work,bringsin curious stories 
of the habits of these little crabs. We observe that although 
every floating thing upon the surface is covered with them, 
they are rarely met swimming free, and that whenever 
they are dislodged and removed a little w ay from their 
resting place, they immediately make the most vigorous 
efforts to regain it. The other day he amused himself 
teasing a crab which had established itself on the crest of 
a Physalia. Again and again he picked it off and put it 
on the surface at some distance, but it always turned at 
once to the Physalia and struck out, and never rested 
until it had clambered up into its former quarters. 

On Thursday, the 19th, we sounded in 2,750 fathoms 
in a grey mud containing many foraminifera. Position 
of the ship at noon, lat. 35° 29' N., long. 50° 53' W. 

The wind now gradually freshened, and for the next 
three days we went on our course with a fine breeze, force 
from 4 to 7, from the southward, sounding daily at a depth 
of about 2,700 fathoms, with a bottom of reddish grey 
ooze. On Tuesday the 24th the trawl was put over in 
2,175 fathoms, lat. 38° 3' N., long. 39° 19' W., about joo 
miles frcm the Azores, As in most of the deep 
trawls on grey mud, a number of the zocecia of delicate 
branching polyzoa were entangled in the net. One 
of these on this occasion was very remarkable from the 
extreme length (4 to 5 mm.) of the pedicels on which its 
avicularia were placed. Another very elegant species was 
distinguished by the peculiar sculpture of the cells, re¬ 
minding one of those of'some of the more highly orna¬ 
mented Lepralics. Wyville Thomson 

(To be continued .) 


THE FRENCH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 

HE second session of the French Association was 
opened at Lyons last Thursday, by an inaugural 
address from the President, M. de Quatrefages, who 
pointed out the almost inconceivable advance of Science 
during the past century, and the importance of Science 
in education. 

In speaking of scientific education, the President said 
that the devotees of literature accused Science of stifling 
sentiment and imagination ; she kills, say they, the ideal 
and stunts intelligence by imprisoning it within the limits 
of reality; she is incompatible with poetry. The men 
who speak thus have never read Kepler the astronomer, 
Pascal the geometer, Linnseus the naturalist, Bufforr the 
zoologist, Humboldt the universal savant. What! says 
the President, Science stifle sentiment, imagination, 
she who brings us every hour into the presence of 
wonders 1 She lower intelligence, who touches on all the 
infinities! When// 77 «rdAwr.r and poets know Science better, 
they will come and draw from her living fountain. Like 
Byron of our time, like Homer of yore, they will borrow 
from her striking imagery, descriptions whose grandeur 
will be doubled by their truth. Homer was a savant for 
his time. He knew the geography, the anatomy of his era ; 
we find in his verses the names of islands and capes, 
technical terms like clavicle and scapula. None the less 
he wrote the Iliad. 

No, the study of Science will never suppress the genius 
of an inspired poet, of a true painter, of a great sculptor. 
But she will bring more light to the path of an erring 
soul. She will perhaps transform into a wise man, or at 
least into a citizen useful to himself and others, one who 
without her would only have been one of those pretended 
incomprehensible geniuses, destined to perish of misery, 
of impotency, and of pride. While fully admitting the 


important place of literature in education, he would wish 
to see children initiated at an early age into the facts, the 
ideas, the methods of Science. 

Governments, such as they have hitherto been, have al¬ 
most always acted as if they had no need for the men 
who study Nature and her forces. But when any critical 
or important event occurs, then it is found necessary to 
appeal to them. Of whom are the juries of International 
Exhibitions composed ? No doubt each State sends its 
worthy merchants, its tried chiefs of industry, its eminent 
agriculturists, but it also, and above all, sends its 
men of science. At these important times peoples are 
comparing their real strength, and each feels that 
it is for its honour in the present and its prospects in the 
luture that the truth should appear; and to enlighten 
them, whether it be concerning cannons or silk-manufac¬ 
tures, telescopes or crystals, jewellery or hardware, it is 
felt that Science is indispensable, and men of science are 
appealed to. 

But once the Exposition is closed, the State leaves the 
men of science to return to their studies. I wish, said 
M, de Quatrefages, it kept them in the service of their 
country. These men whom we ask to understand and 
judge of wonders would certainly be able to show how to 
produce them. When Science is everywhere, it would 
certainly not be useless to Government to have it in their 
power to be enlightened at any time on scientific ques¬ 
tions. Although less pressing, less imperious than in the 
days of peril, the wants of agriculture, of industry, of 
commerce, like those of the army and navy, do net 
change their nature. Why wait the necessity for appeal¬ 
ing to the savants ? 

A day will come when every great Administration will 
have its Consulting Committee, composed almost exclu¬ 
sively of men of science, and then many mistakes 
will be avoided, and many forces utilised which are at 
present lost. But in order that such an institution 
should be bom and developed, it is necessary that the 
function of Science be universally comprehended and 
accepted. To attain this result is one of the chief aims 
of the French Association. 


CHRISTOPHER HANS TEEN 

N the nth of April last, Hansteen died at Christi¬ 
ania at the advanced age of 88, having been born 
on the 26th September, 1784. On leaving the cathedral 
school of Christiania, where he received his early edu¬ 
cation, he entered the University of Copenhagen in 1802, 
as a student of law, which, however, he soon abandoned for 
the more congenial study of mathematics. In 1S06, he 
began his work as a public instructor in the capacity of 
mathematical tutor in the gymnasium of Fredricksburg, 
in the island of Zealand, and there he began also his life 
work as an original investigator by instituting researches 
into terrestrial magnetism. He first acquired distinction 
by taking the prize which had been offered for the best 
essay on this subject, by the Royal Society of Science of 
Copenhagen ; and shortly thereafter, viz. in 1814, was 
appointed to the chair of Astronomy in the University of 
Christiania, which had been recently founded by Frederick 
VI. of Norway. 

His great work, entitled “ Untersucbungen fiber den 
Magnetismus der Erde,” was published in 1819, at the 
expense of the King. This work was illustrated with an 
Atlas of Maps, and was the most satisfactory collection of 
observations on the variations of the needle, and was 
besides distinguished for its broad philosophical general¬ 
isations. In the further prosecution of his physical 
researches, he made his well-known journey into Siberia 
as far as Kiachta and Irkutsk, accompanied by Erman 
and Due, the expenses of this journey being liberally 
defrayed by the Norwegian Government, The establish- 
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m;nt, on the recommendation of Humboldt, of the ten 
majnetica! and meteorological observatories, by the Em- 
p ;ror of Russia, was one of the most valuable fruits of this 
j urney. 

Among Hansteen’s contributions to our knowledge 
of magnetism, may be mentioned the establishment 
by him of a period of 1 ri years as the length of the peri- 
olicity of the magnetic declination—a cycle which has 
r icently assumed such remarkable significance in con¬ 
necting astronomical with meteorological and other ter¬ 
restrial phenomena. 

Soon after his return from Siberia, the Government 
voted the necessary' sum for building an astronomical and 
meteorological observatory at Christiania, which was 
erected under Hansteen’s direction. This observatory' 
has done much good work, of which the meteorological 
department deserves very special commendation. The 
trigonometrical and topographical survey of Norway, 
which was begun in 1837, was conducted under Hans¬ 
teen’s superintendence. 

In 1856, the completion of his fifty years public services 
was celebrated, and a medal was struck in commemo¬ 
ration of the event. Shortly after this he ceased to lec¬ 
ture publicly, and in 1861 retired from public duty. 


THE NOTORNIS OF LORD HOWES ISLAND 

'1 'HE last number of the Ibis (July iS73,pl. x.) contains 
a representation of a very interesting bird, about 
which, though discovered and described in the last century', 
naturalists have for a long time been doubting. This is 
the species said to be first meitioned by Callam in 1783 
(Vby r . Bot. Bay), and subsequently figured in the works of 
john White (Journ. Voy. New South Wales, p. 238, App.) 
and Governor Phillip (Voy. Bot. Bay, p. 273, pi.), and 
designated by Latham (Ind. Orn. ii.‘ p. 768) Gallinula 
alba. No specimens are known to have been brought to 
Europe for upwards of eighty years, and only two are 
believed to exist in museums—one in that of Liverpool, 
which was figured by White, and the other in Vienna, now 
f or the first time portrayed. The species is most likely 
extinct in Norfolk Island, but a passage in a pamphlet by 
Mr. Edward Hill, published at Sydney in 1870, seems to 
show that it may still exist in that of Lord Howe—though, 
if so, doubtless on the verge of extermination through 
the pigs, with which the island is said to be overrun, for the 
bird is believed to be unable to fly. Should any examples 
be still living, it would certainly be better that their re¬ 
mains should be placed in our museums, than that they 
should contribute to the formation of pork ; and I write 
these lines that they may attract the attention of some 
Australian readers of Nature, who may be disposed to 
do a good turn to the University of Cambridge. 

This bird, which has been variously assigned to the 
genera Gallinula (moor-hen), Fulica (coot), and Porphy - 
no, is now referred to the genus Notornis, containing only 
one other species, the “Takahe”of New Zealand (N. man- 
tclli)— itself nearly, or quite, extirpated. It was about 
the size of a barndoor-fowl, with the bill and legs red. 
The Vienneses pecimensecms to be entirely white; the 
example at Liverpool is mottled with purple, but not 
enough to gainsay the name of “White Bird” by which 
it seems to have been known both in Norfolk and Lord 
Howe’s Islands. It would no doubt, if taken alive, be 
easily kept in confinement, and I need scarcely say how 
highly a living example would be valued by the Zoological 
Society; but this is perhaps more than can be reasonably 
hoped for, and, so far as I am concerned, I should be well 
content with a specimen in spirit, or a skin with all the 
bones accompanying it, for the Cambridge Museum. 

I may perhaps be allowed to conclude by remarking 
that the history', and especially the distribution of the 
family of birds, to which the subject of this notice refcrs ) 


is indeed worthy of far more attention than they have 
hitherto received, and could that accomplished zoological 
writer who has lately in the columns of a sporting contem¬ 
porary made the not very distant family of Gruidce the 
theme of an admirable series of essays—far probably 
from being fully appreciated by his readers—be induced 
to employ his pen on the Rallidcr, the results would be of 
the greatest interest. The Rails—employing the word in 
a very wide sense—are cosmopolitan in the highest de¬ 
gree. Some of the best known genera have their repre¬ 
sentatives all over the world, occurring even in oceanic 
islands, where birds generally are so scarce— Gallinula and 
Fulica, for instance ; and some at least of the former, 
when they get to such remote spots, seem to lose their 
volatile powers, though otherwise undergoing but little 
change, as witness the G. ncsiotis of Tristan d’Acunha, 
made known a few years ago by Mr. Sclater, and a form 
still undescribed, of which three examples were obtained 
by my brother from Denis Island, an outlier of the 
Seychelles group (Ibis, 1867, p. 358). Then there is a 
genus equally flightless, which has lately' been restored to 
light and knowledge, but, alas ! too late for us to know it in 
the flesh. This is the Aphanaptayx, which survives only in 
a few bones, recovered from the mud of a Mauritian lake, 
and now in the Cambridge Museum, a painting at Vienna, 
and a few notices by early voy'agers—a bird with along 
bill and dishevelled plumage, almost, it would seem, like 
that of the Apteryx. In the opposite direction almost, as 
to structure, we have Tribonyx; but I should occupy far 
too much space were I now to dwell upon even the chief 
forms of the family'. From whatever point of view it be 
regarded, it will be found one of the most interesting in 
the whole series of birds. 

Alfred Newton 


ASTRONOMICAL ALMANACS * 

II. 

II.— The “ Connaissance des Temps," under the direction 
of the Academy of Sciences 

HE first to whom the Academy entrusted the editor¬ 
ship of these Ephemerides was Lieutaud. 

The only real modification introduced into the volume 
was the substitution, for the table of refractions published 
by Lefebvre,of a table of the refractions of Cassini, giving 
the values of that quantity in minutes and seconds for all 
degrees of height, from o° to 90°. The book was also 
somewhat increased in size. In 1707 Lieutaud introduced 
into the Connaissance des Temps a notice of the occulta- 
tions of stars, the observation of which is of use in de¬ 
termining longitudes. Lieutaud edited the Connaissance 
des Temps till 1730, when it passed into the hands of a 
young academician, Louis Godin. 

Godin, a pupil of Delisle, was born at Paris on Febru¬ 
ary 28, 1704, and entered the Academy as eleve at the age 
of 21 years. He was then known only by a keen desire 
for knowledge and a strong predilection for astronomy. 
On taking the direction of the Connaissance des Temps, 
he suppressed the aspects of the planets, which were use¬ 
less, and introduced the right ascension of the sun for 
every day of the year; calculated this co ordinate and the 
declination to a second, and added the eclipses of the 
satellites of Jupiter, so that the Connaissance des Temps 
contained from this time the announcement of the eclipses 
of the superior satellites. 

In 1 735 Godin set out for Peru for the purpose of mea¬ 
suring with Bouguer and La Condamine an arc of one 
degree of the meridian, and to Jean-Dominique Maraldi, 
grand-nephew of Cassini the elder, was committed the care 
of the Connaissance des Temps. He enriched the work with 
the configuration of the satellites of Jupiter for every day 
in the year, but he suppressed the notice of occultations, 

* Continued from p. 312. 
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